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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

Bleat, ye bards, in lines melodious. 
Bleat that two and two is four! 

Today he might have added : 

Bleat, ye bards, of home and mother, 

Pray to be a regular man. 
Treacle mixed with tears is golden — 

Pile the shekels while you can. 

Let the newspaper poets be true to the muse of laughter. 
We need their salt in our daily food, lest the maudlin 
adulterations of pseudo-literary profiteers poison our 
in'ards! ' ' H. M. 



REVIEWS 

miss lowell's legends 

Legends, by Amy Lowell. Houghton Mifflin Co. 

Too many legends are getting lost and forgotten. To 
tell any of them over again and save them from the dust 
and ashes of the dead is a good thing; but even better to 
tell them so people will listen. To most of Miss Amy 
Lowell's Legends it is not easy to listen intently — they 
are too crowded with adjectives, with ornament, with 
imagery; they are obese with adornment. So they do not 
cut into you the way even the bare outline of a story may 
do in some textbook of mythology, or the way voices of a 
legendary day sometimes still reach you through old men 
and old women bridging two epochs. 
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Miss Lowell's Legends 

In Legends Miss Lowell has sought alliance with Aztec, 
Cantonese, Indian, and English; but has not, it seems, 
become one with any of them. Their grief is not her 
grief, their passion not her passion. At their feasts and 
funerals she revels more like a tourist in the surprises of 
intricate ancient rites. She lays no claim, it is true, to 
accuracy; she has "changed, added, subtracted, jumbled 
several stories together," she says, "at will to suit her 
particular vision." But she has not made them over with 
a vision acute enough to equal the origin of primitive lore. 
She has not made them with an economy of means that 
comes of violence. 

As a vendor of foreign goods she resorts to selling-talk, 
with sometimes the taint of a conflicting code of morals 
or manners upon it. So in the Aztec story of a fox 
assaulting the moon, the print of a fox's paws on the disc 
of the moon is labeled as "obscene." She labels these 
characters, the fox and the moon, instead of making them 
sheerly exist. 

It is a pity, the way this book has of calling things by 
so many names that they cease to be named at all. One 
is aware of passing by almost with indifference succinct, 
polished song and picture which in more spare surround- 
ings might make an instant appeal, a quick thrust. This 
passage for one: 

A stream flowed in a sunwise turn across the prairie, and the name of 
the stream was Burnt Water, because it tasted dark like smoke. 
The prairie ran out tongues of raw colors — blue of camass, red of 
geranium, yellow of parsley — at the young green grass. The prairie 
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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

flung up its larks on a string of sunshine, it lay like a catching-sheet 
beneath the black breasts balancing down on a wind, calling, "See 
it! See it!" in little round voices. 

If you consider each legend in the book as a unit of art, 

it is easy to remember only the two last poems — Before 

the Storm and Four Sides to a House. One of these is New 

England legend; the other, not labeled, seems as real and 

as native to Miss Lowell. The ghosts of a man and child 

driving a high yellow chaise and a white horse before 

wind and rain, unwind, as the wheels whirl, a keen 

impetuous movie of New England. Four Sides to a House 

is a beautiful ballad — the crying of an old man, murdered, 

buried in a well. Words, rhymes, stanzas fall into place; 

the sound is true; the design complete and haunting. 

Here is one bead of the ballad string quoted for the 

pleasure of quoting: 

Around the house, and around the house, 

With a wind that is North, and a wind that is South, 

Peter, Peter. 
Mud and ooze and a dead man's wrist 
Wrenching the shutters apart, like mist 
The mud and the ooze and the dead man twist. 

They are praying, Peter. 

This is a poem with intangible quality. Many of the 
others disobey the laws of measure and contrast, which are 
bound up with mysteries, and which rule that shadows 
will be sure to count against a blaze of light or a blaze of 
incident, that brilliants come to life across a dark sky, 
that a dance is figured also by its pauses, and objects by 
the space they keep around them. Dorothy Dudley 
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